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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


Editorial Jottings and Sketches---No. 6. 
‘* Bethel THill,’’ if viewed in contrast with the 
splendid intervales which skirt the river on each | 





Cranberry Culture---Varieties, &c. 


There are three varieties of the cranberry found 
growing upon our meadows, and all have been 
for some time under cultivation. They are the 
cherry, the bell, and the bugle; so named from 
the resemblance of the fruit toa cherry, to a 
bell, and to a bead, called a bugle bead. 

The uses of this fruit are various. It is un- 
equalled as a sauce for meats, and its rich flavor, 
and beautiful color, not only please the palate, 





I Sagi oe : | but ornament the table. It is also used in pies 
side, is ae os “on age. denies broad, j}and puddings, and when made into marmalade, 
high swell of land above them. Compared with jellies, jams, &c., no fruit, either wild or cultivat- 
. ne ‘ J pms, ’ ’ 
them, it may be called ** Big Bethel ;”” but if put |"4 ‘ses 80 delicate a flavor. A contempor- 
in contrast with the towering mountains that lift ary in speaking of the acidity of the cranberry 
their magnificent forms over and above it, on the says it is not sevtavie, like that of the apple vn 
west, north and northeast sides, it dwindles down | grape, but more delicate than either, and shaw 
” ’ . ’ 


= e - . . . a9 | < “a < 
toa plain and might be called “ Little Bethel. the merits and qualities of the fruit are better 
By whatever name you call it, however, 


pion 11 ‘ 82 known, it will become a valuable restorative in 
flourishing and pleasantly located village, having many cases of loss of physical power. Its more 


its share of enterprising men, both old and young, | general use would tend to promote healthfulness 
to say nothing of the fair damsels and lovely wo- | 4 good nature 


men, real ** mountain maids,” found here, full) 7, the Report of Mr. Secretary Goodale for 


of ruddy health and well cultivated intellects. | 1858, there is a communication from Maj. Sew- 


Mountain oir and mountain raged pel conducive jard Dill, of Phillips, on the cultivation of the 
to health of body and vigor of mind. This natural | ¢..34 He has for several years been engaged in 
. s BYS 


vigor of mind of the people here has also, in | their culture, having a bog meadow of some six 
majority of instances, received excellent culture 





through the establishment of ** Gould Academy” 

in their midst, which, for the last fourteen years, 

has been under the charge of our old friend, Dr. 

N. 'T. True, well known to the community as an | 
active and efficient teacher, not only in the usual 

academic branches of education, but also in the 
natural sciences. 

The town of Bethel was settled at an early day. 
The excellent soil on the river banks and the up- 
land, attracted pioneers to it in advance of lands 
that were not so eligible, near the older towns of 
the seaboard, and it had become quite a thriving 
frontier town years before long stretches of un- 
settled forest lying between them and civilized 
life below had been taken up. But the progress 
of settlement has not only now filled up all this 
last named region with farms, towns and villages, 
but has passed by it and broken into the wilder- 
ness beyond and left Bethel as one of the interior 
towns—an intermediate station, as it were, on 
the way up and farther on to the now frontiers of | 
northwestern Maine. 


acres, upon a part of which he has been testing 
the different varietics and the cost of production. 
In the course of his remarks he gives the fullow- 
ing estimate to show the probable expense of an 
acre of cranberries under cultivation : 


One acre of land, e e $10 00 
Clearing it of turf, &ec., ° 25 00 
Good vines, . ° ° ° 25 00 
Setting the yines, ° ° ° ° 10 00 
Sanding, ° . . . 25 00 
Weeding, . . . . 10 00 
Flowing, ° ° ° ° 10 00 
Interest on outlay two years, . 15 00 
Total, ° $130 00 

Ifé then says :—‘‘drawing an estimate fur an 


acre, from the amount of cranberries raised, as 
above stated, upon my little patch, we would get, 
say one hundred and fifty bushels. These would 
be worth, at a moderate reckoning, two dollars 
per bushel, amounting to three hundred dollars. 
Subtracting from this the cost for preparing an 
acre, one hundred and thirty dollars, we have a 
profit of one hundred and seventy dollars per 
year from an acre of cultivated cranberries.’’ 
An analysis of the cranberry, as made by Prof. 





The laying of the Grand Trunk Railroad through | 
Bethel, at once brought it within a few hours’ ride | 
of Portland, and by thus giving it an easy and ex- 
peditious outlet to markets, converted it from an 
outpost of civilization, into almost a suburb of 
the commercial cities of the New England coast— | 
a sort of central place for business of the sur-' 
rounding section of country and a rendezvous and 
starting points for tourists to the White Ilills, | 
Umbagog Lake and such localities of interest 
which engage the attention of travellers during | 
the summer months. With the above exception 
the business of the town is principally agricultu- | 
ral, and the diversity of its soil adapts it well to | 
the different branches of this pursuit, which can 
be carried on in Maine. The extent of intervales | 
and of arable soils of the uplands, give it great 
advantages for the cultivation of hay and other 
farm products, while the slopes of the mountains 
afford eapital chances for grazing and for wood. 
Considerable attention is paid to raising cattle 
for sale to drovers in autumn ; but we suspect this 
is confined mostly to the common stock of cattle 
and sheep, as we saw but few of the improved 
breeds of the day, on the farms we passed, nor 
could we learn that there were many extensive 
dairies carried on, although the facilities for that 
branch of agricultural industry, such as good pas- 
turage, pure water and plenty of forage, appeared 
to be very abundant. Among fruits, the apple 
tree appeared uncommonly healthy and vigorous, 
and we were told was very productive—varying | 
in that respect, as in other places, in different | 
years. We noticed also some fields of hops on 
the intervales in this and the town of Gilead, | 
above, but this culture has not been entered into 
as extensively as in the towns below. 

The geology and natural history of this region 
has been pretty well explored by Dr. True and 
such pupils of his who had a taste for these stu- | 
dies, and the results of their examinations have 
been published from time to time in the columns 
of the Bethel Courier, a‘ right smart’? paper, 
started here a few years ago, of which, until re-' 
cently, the Doctor had the editorial charge. The 
same rock furmation—which we have traced along 
our course thus far up the Androscoggin—here 
predominates, viz.: the varieties or variations of 
mica slate, granite, with now and then a dark 
streak of trap rock protruding its well defined 
dyke up and through the solid mass, and though 
of very different color and material, welded and 
united to the whole on each side as firm and solid 
as the granite itself. 

These two rock formations, mica slate and 
granite, with the occasional ‘‘episode”’ of **trap,”* | 
make up the great mass of the moutains in this 
neighborhood, and of these, mica slate, in its 
multifarious shades and forms and variations is 
most abundant. They are emphatically ‘‘azoic,” 
giving no indications in their structure of having | 
been associated with organie life, as neither the 
remains of plant or animal, high or low in the 
seale of animated being, has been discovered in 
them, They frequently form the matrix or de-' 
pository of several of the metallic ores, such as 


iron, lead, zine, black lead or plumbago, &e. 
————~~+eae0-—____- 


Stabling Cattle at Night. 


Many farmers make it a practice to put up 
their cattle at night during the months of August 
and September, and in fact, from that time until 
the following spring. We think this isa good 
plan—indeed we know of farmers, who, having 
stables well ventilated, put up their cattle at 
night during the entire season. They are not | 
only quite as comfortable as when out in open | 
yards, but the great object in thus stabling them | 
is the uttainment of manure. By supplying the 
stables every morning with dry muck, loam, chip 
dirt, &c. as an absorbent, and throwing the whole | 


mass into the cellar or shed, a large amount of | 
most excellent manure may be obtained 


—_—————“~8800- 1 
——e | 


Kennebec Agricultural Society. | 


The schedule of premiums of this Society me 
heen issued in a pamphlet form. The Show and | 


Fair will be held in Readfield, Oct. 9th and 10th. | 


' 


| 





rey 
tr Mr. Tilton wishes us to correct the state- 
ment ina former number respecting his heifer. | 


Her twin calves wer | 
e dropped at 2 
instead of 22 months. i. 


Ilorsford, of Cambridge, shows its composition 
to be mainly of water. In its ashes, he found 
nearly forty-five parts were soda and potash. By 
| this it appears that although the amount of pot- 
ash in the fruit may be small, in the aggregate 
of a productive acre of berries, it is considerable ; 
and this, probably, may be one reason why they 
flourish better upon the sea-shore, where alkalies 
abound. The large supply of potash to the plant 


seems to be another reason why muck lands, or 


meadows composed largely of vegetable matter, are 


’ | best suited to the perfect growth of the cranberry. 
| In closing a series of valuuble articles upon the | 
cultivation of this fruit, in the New England | 


Farmer, {from which we have gathered the above 
hints, the editor makes the following remarks, 
with which we also leave the subject ; suggesting 
to our correspondents who have had experience in 
growing the cranberry, to give us the results of 
their labors through the Farmer : 

‘The cranberry is one of the fruits that goes 
to make up our unrivalled New England list— 
fruits adapted to our climate and our wants, and 
coming into perfection through nearly the entire 
year. Asa fruit they make home attractive, are 
a source of gratification to the family, and quite 


| often of considerable pecuniary profit. The de- 


mand at fair prices for American cranberries in 

foreign ports has never yet been supplied. They 

can be transported with little waste, so that if a 

tenth part of our suitable lands are devoted to 

their cultivation, they will become an important 

article of commercial value to the country. ”’ 
— omen 


Shepherd Dogs. 





In some remarks upon the dogs of Scotland 
which the shepherds use to assist in tending their 
flocks upon the mountains, the Ohio Farmer says 
the reason why shepherd dogs do not have that 
attention in this country that they do in Europe, 
is owing to a misunderstanding of their uses, and 
a somewhat different system of sheep husbandry. 
The sheep pastures of Scotland consist of large 
tracts of wild, mountainous land, covered with 
heather and wild grass, with some alpine plants. 
There are in these regions few dwellings, and one 
ean travel a whole day, seeing no signs of human 
life but the shepherd’s sheiling or hut. In such 
a place the value of a good shepherd dog can 
hardly be over-estimated. The following account 
we copy from the above mentioned journal : 


“The sheep are kept out-doors all the year, 
especially in the northern part of the country ; 
and the shepherd seldom sees any person. In 
such regions, the dog is truly a useful animal ; he 


is worth more than a man in gathering the scat- 


tered flock, and ‘*wearing”’ them in winter during 
snow storms; for at these times, the sheep seek 
the sheltered hollows to the lee of the blast, and 
in such places are almost sure to be entombed in 
a drift, where they will in all probability perish. 
The shepherd must, therefore, ton them on the 
exposed side of the hill, where the snow cannot 
drift; and this must be done day or night, in 
light or darkness. Without the dog, this cannot 
be performed, for the sheep will soon wan ler off, 
and he lost to the eye of the shepherd ; but the 
dog keeps them together in the right place. So 
it may easily he seen that two or three of these 
useful animals are of more utility than an equal 
number of men. Shoulda single sheep go astray, 
a good dog will soon find it, and bring it back ; 
and it is all the same, if, instead of one, there 
should be twenty. 

Drovers use these dogs as aids in driving sheep 
to market ; and a couple of them are worth more 
than a dozen boys with sticks. They never worry 
the sheep, but, if necessary, will take hold of it 
without inflicting injury. ‘To have a dog of this 
kind in good training, it is necessary that he 
should be always with the sheep, and be the com- 
panion of the shepherd ; and it will generally be 
found, that the best shepherds have the best dogs, 
for they talk to them as if they were reasonable 
beings, and treat them kindly. 

The Scotch Colley cannot be called a brave dog, 
although some exhibit considerable courage. In 
biting, he snaps like the wolf. We have seen a 
bull-terrier chase half a dozen of them, cach 
larger than himself. He protects the flock to a 
certain extent, but his true value consists in his 
care of it. Ile does the work of a man, without 
costing as much, for his food consists of scraps, 
vat-meal porridge and oaten cakes. Meat he 
seldom tastes, and the more seldom the better 
for he might acquire a relish for mutton. He is 
highly valuable on a large sheep farm, or to the 
drover ; but less so on a small farm, or where the 
sheep are fenced in, and kept penned up during 
the winter. 

The care of sheep is, with the puppies, an ac- 
quired instinct. Many of them need little or no 
instruction ; but it is usual to bring them up 
with an old dog, who shows them a good example 
which they are not slow in imitating.” 


Muck for the Compost Heap. 


We have often spoken of the value of muck asa 
manure, and as an absorbent of the liquid void- 
ings of stock ; but we call attention to the mat- 
ter again at this time, because it is one which 
needs often to be brought to the farmer’s notice, 
and because now is just the time to haul the muck 
to the yards and sheds. 

The best deposits of muck are usually too wet 
for digging in the fall and winter, and it is only 
during the dry mid-summer season that the muck 
can be hauled away to advantage. At present, 
the muck beds are more wet than is usual at this 
season, yet there will be an opportunity, in a few 
weeks, or perhaps by the middle of September, 
if we do not have an over-amount of rain, to se- 
cure a harvest of this valuable fertilizer. There 
are great differences in the condition of muck 
taken from different places, at the same time. 
Some may require exposure to the frost before it 
is fitted for composting with farm manures ; while 
that taken from other localities, at this season of | 
the year, will be in excellent condition for use 
the coming winter. When muck is dug out and 
piled upon dry land, ‘‘the air and rains gradual- 
ly dissipate the acid which the peat contains when 
when its natural bed, and which must be dispell- 
ed or neutralized before the peat can afford nour- 
ishment to plants.’’ This acid is neutralized by 
fermentation, and for this reason muck is less 
valuable if used in composts when immediately 








Agricultural SMiscellany, 





RAIN. 

When, breathing balm o’er flock and fold, 
Low winds bring sweetness from the South, 

When still the winter-touched and old 
October biteth in the mouth— 

I stand beside my cottage door, 

And see above me and before, 

Across the skies and o’er the plain, 

The shadows of the rain. 


I watch them blown from hill to hill, 
O’er lonely stream and windy downs, 

From thrope to thrope, from vill to vill, 
And over solitary towns; 

Like stragglers from the skirts of night, 

Stow squadroned by a wind of light, 

Torn down to music as they roll, 

Sobbing as with a soul. 


Across the skies and o'er the plain, 
Below the silenee of the spheres, 

The hidden Angel of the Rain 
In sighing was a sense of tears; 

And listening to her voice it seems 

Some fancy muffled up in dreams, 

Some shapeicss thought our visions keep, 

Mouaning through shades of sleep. 


I hear the voice, and cannot doubt 
The wisdom of the thought I win— 
That all the changeful world without 
Must type the changeful world within; 
Nor may the poet fail to gain 
Oue hint of kindred with the rain, 
Type of a life whose hopes and fears 
Are rainbowed out from tears. 


For, standing now between the shower 
And sun, I glory to behold 
The rainbow leave her cloudy bower, 
Transfi zured in a mist of gold; 
Her trembling train of clouds retreat, 
The bkarth yearns up to kiss her feet— 
She wears the mauy hued and gay 
Robe of the unborn May. 
— ae - — 


Mowing Machines. 





jdrawn from the deposit, than if exposed and 
cuenta decomposed in the air and sunlight. | 
| Where practicable, the farmer should supply | 
| his sheds and yards with muck, either that now 
'carted from some dry swamp, or thrown out dur- 
ing the leisure hours last month. The yards may 
| be covered six or eight inches deep, to there dry 
and become incorporated with the yard manure ; 
or it can now be hauled and placed ina pile at 
some convenient place near the barn to be used 
during the fall and winter as an absorbent of the 
liquids, or to be composted with ashes, lime, 
night soil, barn yard manure, &e., thus largely 
jadding to the value and quantity of fertilizing 
material, enabling the farmer to both improve 
his farm and increase the product and profit of 
| the same. 








| In this connection we copy a paragraph from 


| page 216 of Brown's “Field Book of Manures,”’ | 


‘bearing upon this subject. He says: 

‘“*When a dry season occurs, the prudent farm- 
er will be industrious in removing or carting 
{muck from evaporated swamps or other sunken 

places, on or near his farm, and composting it 
with the dung or urine of animals, night soil, 
|soap suds, or other putrescent matter, or what 
| would be better, to lay it in his barn yard, pig 
|stye, or sheep fold, and let it become thoroughly 
mixed with the dung and urine of his stock.— 
| When thas managed, the compost is excellent, 
\and suitable for almost any varicty of soil, though 
best for those that are sandy and light.”’ 

| lll 


The Horticulturist. 


The July number of this ‘‘ Journal of Raral 
| Art and Rural Taste,’’ was rather late in reaching 
/us, owing to a delay in its publication occasioned 


| hy a change in the business and publishing de-, 


|partments. ‘The Editor calls the delay a “ cause 
‘for sympathy, not complaint,’’ and hopes to ap- 
| pear promptly hereafter. 
| Among the articles of interest in the present 
number is one on ** Grape and Wine Culture in 
Los Angeles, Cal.,’’ by J. Q. A. Warren, giving 
an account of the vineyard and orchard of Wim. 
| Wolfskill, near Los Angeles, who has one hun- 
dred and five acres of land in both, and fifty-five 
‘acres in the vineyard alone. It contains over one 
| hundred thousand vines—ninety thousand in bear- 
\ing, and fifteen thousand two year old vines. Lis 
crop of grapes last season was over seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds. For four years past the 
entire grape crop has been purchased by Messrs. 
Kohler & Frohling, who manufacture it into wine 
upon the estate of Mr. Wolfskill. The grape 
crop the present season will produce from 45,000 
to 50,000 gallons of wine. The manufacturers, 
during the wine season, employ about fifty In- 
‘dians, paying them from 50 to 75 cents per day. 
|Mr. W. has also an orange grove of some two 
| thousand trees, about forty of which are in bear- 
ing, the remainder being younger trees, but near- 
ily ready to fruit. 
There are other papers of value in the number, 

to which we shall refer at another time. 





-_—————+oaoe——— 
Farming in Northern Maine. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal, writing 
from Patten, Penobscot County, shows what an 
enterprising man can do in the way of farming in 
Maine : 


** If all the men in Massachusetts who have 
been thrown out of employment have not gone to 
the war, they would do well to be making them- 
selves farms. They can do well in this county, 
as the following instance will show. The facts 
here stated were related to me last January, by 
Mr. Barker : 

Mr. Cyrus Barker moved from Lowell, Mass. 
to Island Falls in the spring of 1857. His family 
consisted of two sons—young men—besides him- 
self and wife. The only road to the spot he had 
selected for a home, on what he calls ‘* Prospect 
Hill,’’ was a ‘‘spotted line.”? In April, Mr. 
Barker and his sons felled their first trees. Dur- 
ing the summer, they clearcd the land for a crop 
the next year. In the autumn, they put upa 
framed house and barn, which are now well fin- 
‘ished. They had, at the time these facts were 
istated, paid for 160 acres of excellent land, had 
35 acres cleared, and 13 laid down to grass. 
Thirty acres more are nearly prepared for a crop 
this year (1861.) Mr. Barker has one hundred 
\apples trees six feet high, which grew from seeds 
|he planted, and sixty choice apple, pear and plum 
| trees from Taber’s nursery. He has a flock of 15 
good sheep, 3 horses, 2 cows, 2 heifers and 1 calf. 
Iie raised last year, (1860,) notwithstanding the 





lent wheat, from 64 bushels of seed; 60 of rye, 
from 2 bushels of seed ; 550 of oats, on 8 acres of 
land ; 40 bushels of buckwheat, 6 of barley, 5 of | 
millet, 17 of beans, and 12 of corn. 
raised 300 bushels of 
and cut ten tons of hay. Mr. Barker’s property, | 
when he came to Island Falls, consisted of two 
horses, two cows, and money enough to supply 
his family with provisions for one year. Four) 
years of industry and economy has made him the | 

or of a valuable estate. Who will go and 
do likewise ?”” 


————_ eee _ 
Flax Cotton Premiums. 


The Rhode Island Society for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, offer premiums of 
‘thirty and twenty dollars for a bale of not less 
than fifty pounds of the best prepared Flax Cot- 
ton fit for use on cotton machinery, accompanied 
with a statement of its culture, production and 
preparation, including cost of the various pro- 
cesses. The bales to be delivered at the rooms of 








the society, in Providence, on or before Sept. 11. 


drouth, 865 bushels of grain, viz: 132 of excel-| 


He also | 
potatoes, 200 of turnips, | 


| in our State. 





A very interesting lecture on this topic was 
lately ry Roe before the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, by Professor Helmotz, F. R.8., 
and it has been published in the Chemical News. 
We find several interesting paragraphs in it re- 
lating to the science of ouhente. IIe stated 
that the most important progress in natural phi- 
losophy, by which the present century is distin- 
able, has been the discovery of a general law 
which rules all the branches of physics and chem- 
istry. This law is of as much importance for the 
highest speculations on the nature of forces as 
for practical questions in the construction of ma- 
chines. 
kine, might be called the conservation of energy ; 

| because it does not relate to the intensity of force, 

but to the whole amount of power which can be 
|gained by any natural process, and by which 

_a certain amount of work can be done. Clocks 

|and smaller machines and water wheels are moved 

|by gravity, through a falling weight and falling 
water. 

The weight of a body, whether it is solid or 

| fluids, which descends from a higher to a lower 
place, is a motive power, and can be applied to 
every kind of mechanical work. The power of 
a weight to do work is measured by the product 
of the height to which it is raised, and the weight 

‘itself. A falling weight can raise another weight 
and falling water can raise a hammer or weight 
expressed by its weight in pounds, multiplied by 
|the height to which it is raised in feet. The 
amount of work is never greater than the product 
of the weight of water falling down, and the 
height to which it is raised. We have another 
| form of motive power—that is, velocity. The ve- 
locity of any body producing work is called its 
| vis viva, or the living force of that body. We 
have an example of this in the ball of a gun. 
When shot off and has a great velocity, it has an 

immense power for destroying ; when it has lost 

its velocity, it is harmless. Its destructive pow- 
er depends upon its velocity. In the same sense, 
the velocity of the air is motive power, and by it 
wind-mills are driven, and mechanical works of 

, various kinds performed. Therefure velocity in 
itself is a motive force. 

We measure mechanical work by foot-pounds, 
arid the amount of heat we measure by the quan- 
tity of heat necessary for raising the temperature 
of water one degree. The quantity or anit of 
heat necessary to raise the temperature of a pound 
of water one degree Centigrade or Fahrenheit, has 
been determined hy Mr. Joule, of Manchester, 
England. The quantity of heat necessary for 
raising the temperature of a pound of water one 
degree Centigrade, is equivalent to the mechani- 





eal work by which by the same mass of water is | 


raised to 1,389 feet or for one degree of Fahren- 
heit one pound of water is lifted through 772 feet. 
This is called Joule’s equivalent. 

If we take the elasticity of a bent spring, it 
ean do work; it moves clocks and watches. 
These springs are bent by the force of the human 
arm, and they become reservoirs of mechanical 
power, which is communicated to the wheels. 
The whole power conserved in a bent spring may 
be given out slowly, as in a clock, or quite sud- 
den, as when shot in a crossbow. The elasticity 
of the air asa power may be conserved, like a 
hent spring, by compression, and communicated 

sadiealy to a ball to shoot it with great velocity, 
as in an air-gun. The power is communicated 
to the ball in the form of vis viva. The elastici- 
ty of compressed gasses is also the motive power 
of the steam engine ; but in this case the vapor 
_is compressed by the heat communicated from the 
fuel in the furnace. The equivalence of heat 
with motive power has been the subject of deep 
‘research, and has excited great interest. It has 
been proved that when heat produces mechanical 
| work, a certain amount of it disappears. Heat, 
on the other hand, can also be produced by me- 
chanical power, through the friction of surfaces 
and concussion of bodies. Iron can be highly 
| heated by striking it with a hammer upon an 
anvil. 
| It has been thus proved that the heat cannot 
he ponderable matter, because it can be converted 
into mechanical power. In the steam engine 
| heat is the origin of the power, but the heat is 
| produced by burning fuel ; therefore the origin 
of the motive is in the fuel, or rather in the 
chemical forces of the fuel and the oxygen with 
which it combines during combustion. Chemical 
furces can therefore produce mechanical work 
, which can be measured by the same units as any 
other mechanical force. We may consider that 
| chemical forces as attractions, as the attraction of 
the carbon of the fuel ior the oxygen of the air 
produces heat, just as the attraction of the earth 
| produces work by attracting a body of such asa 
weight or falling water. The energy of every 
force in nature may be measured by foot pounds, 
/and the energy of the whole system of bodies not 
under the influence of an exterior body, must be 
/constint; it cannot be lessened or increased by 
change. The whole universe represents such a 
system of bodies endowed with different sorts of 
| forces or energy, therefure the amount of work- 
ing power or energy in the whole universe must 
'remain the same ; it is unalterable. 





For the Maine Farmer 


The Grass Crop. 





Mr. Eprtor :—From all appearances we may 
judge that the hay crop will be abundant at least 
The feed in pastures is also excel- 
lent. It has becn recommended to farmers to 
turn over the grass stubble immediately after hay- 
ing, and sow fresh grass seed with the view to 
improve the soil. We hope that a goodly num- 
ber of farmers will try the method the present 
year. The suggestion has been made that it is 
excellent policy to sow a ey Bem of grass 
seed. The seeds of grass will become sufficiently 
ripened by the last August, and the farmer may 
save a patch or two, and may thresh it out and 
thus have it for use in season. 

Although our brethren at the South may have 
less occasion for winter feed, still we think that 
good sweet hay is excellent forage for cattle and 
horses any season of the year. 

We hope that the farmers in every part of our 


country will endeavor to recruit their exhausted 
sward lands. 
Rumford, July, 1861. 


Joun E. Rotrs. 


The Breed in the Pail---June Grass. 


My friend Selden Allen, of Middlebury, weighed 
a Durham cow on the scales at Wyoming, on the 
Ist day of June. He weighed the same cow on 
the Ist of July—one month afterwards—and | 
found she had gained a fraction over two hundred | 
pounds! So significant a circumstance requires | 
comment—she gained about seven pounds per day | 
on grass, and ‘June grass,’’ at that. 

Perhaps it is not known, if so, it should be, | 
that June grass, in the month of June, is about | 
the most fattening food that can be given to an | 


Our Receipt to make Currant Wine. 


For several years we have made a ten gallon 
keg of currant wine, which is of as good quality 
as any we have tasted, and is generally so pro- 
nounced by those who have had an opportunity 
to judge. The mode ot manufacture is simple, 
and can be easily followed by any family having | 


. 


the currants and the disposition to make the wine. 


vate inquiries, we give the receipt after which we | 
make it, and cordially recommend it. 
The currants should be fully ripe when picked ; 


| Educational, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Letters to the Governor.---No. II. 











To His Excellency, Gov. Washburn: 
My Dear Sir:— I spoke of the great army of 


| For general information as well as in reply to pri- our school children, a8 more than two hundred 


and forty thousand strong. I find by personal in- 
spection, and by returns made by school officers, 


animal. It is not like some of the grasses, defi-| put them into a large tub, in which they may re- 
cient in nutritive qualities, but it has a firm) maina day or two; then crush them ‘with the 
jstalk, not much leaf, and at that season furnishes | hands, unless you havea smal! patent cider-press, 
|in its seed the most concentrated nutriment. | in which they should not be pressed too much, or 
Whoever wants to fat an animal, and omits to! the stems will be bruised and tagest a disagreca- 
get it in good feed in the month of June, lets slip | ble taste to the juice. If the hands are used, put 
/a golden opportunity. Grass operates upon the | the crushed fruit, after the juice has been poured 
secretions of the animal, playing the part of off, in a cloth or sack and press out the remaining 
| victuals and medicine, and sv puts the whole sys- juice. Put the juice back in the tub, after cleans- 
item into the condition of healthy development, | ing it, where it should remain about three days, 
and produces results such as [ have named by an-_ until the first stages of fermentation are over, and 
swering ‘constitutional requirements.’’ Be sure | removing once or twice a day the scum copiously 
jand feed off your June green pastures, in the! arising to the top. Then put the juice into a 
jmonth of June, for they pass rapidly from the | vessel—a demijohn, keg or barrel—of a size to suit 
‘best pastures in the world to the poorest. | the quantity to be made, and to each quart of 
| My father was emphatic on this point :—‘*Have | juice ada three pounds of the best double refined 
| good grass,—it is the cheapest of all ways to fat- sugar, and water sufficient to make a gallon. 

/ten eattle.”? I have know a hundred men, anda | Thus, ten quarts of juice and thirty pounds of 
jfew dozen over, who, rather than pay a good | sugar will give you ten gallons of wine, and so on 
|price for good pasture, have had to expend twice | in that proportion. Those who do not like very 
jthe amount in grain to produce the same result. sweet wine can reduce the quantity of sugar to 





‘that very many of this number are not on duty. 
‘Some have reached an age at which they regard 
themselves sufficiently trained for the service of 
| their country in the various employ ments of civil 
life, without further drilling. Mistakenas many 
of them are, in regard to their qualifications, 
| there seems to be no way of retaining them in the 
jranks of the school army,as they approach the 
years of manhood. With the spirit and enterprise 
\of Yankees, they rush impatient to the active du- 
ities of life. This is the more excusable if the 
‘hard hand of poverty has laid the necessity upon 
ithem. From the higher ranks of our school army, 
|moreover, especially from the academic and col- 
\lege forces, not a few have joined the grand army 
of patriots, who have mustered with alacrity from 
all our borders, to defend the country’s honor 
od integrity from the assaults of traitorous 
hands. The disturbance to our quiet communi- 
| ties, growing out of the marching and parade of 
troops, has produced among the children further 
irregularity. 


This law, according to Professor Ran- | 


| Two or four shillings a week is about the range | 
‘asked for pasture,—be it first rate good, or first | 
rate mean, has no ‘* perceptible influence on the’ 
_market.’”’ | 

Any man that keeps his cattle in gt 
|sinks every week twice what good feed would 
cost. Stock farmers can procure grazing lands | 
jcheap in Southern New York, and in marshy and 
mountainous districts generally. 


24 or 2 lbs. per gallon. 

The cask must be full and the bung or stopper 
left off until fermentation ceases, which will be 
in twelve or fifteen days. Me ntime the cask 
must be filled up daily with water, as fermenta- 
tion throws out the impure matter. When fer- 
mentation ceases, rack the wine off carefully, 
either from the spiggot or by a syphon, and keep 
running all the time. Cleanse the cask thor- 


One word more about that cow. I sold her to’ oughly with boiling water, then return the wine, 


‘Mr. Allen three years ago, remarking to him 
that she was a good cow for milk, and would 


bung up tightly and let stand four our five 
months, when it will be fit to drink, and can be 


keep in better order at a straw stack than any | bottled if desired. 


cow | ever knew. I selected her from Mr. Wads- 
worth’s herd, at Geneseo, making a very careful 
examination both in reference to milking and fat- 
tening qualities, and have not been disappointed 
either in her or her offspring, several of which I 
retain. 

It is a very nice thing to have a cow exactly fill 
all the corners of a box, but there is a practical 
hardihood and thrift that is not carried into an 
animal, nor always pedigreed to them, nor at- 
tached to any of the five or forty “points of excel- 
lence’ laid down in books. 

A smooth, hardy, hearty-looking cow that 
furnishes her certificate to the milk-maid (that’s 
a piece of romance copied out of old books,) is 
the **Dutchess.’’—H. T. B. in Rural New Yorker. 





Advantages of Pulverizing the Soil. 





The effects of pulverization or stirring th2 soil 
are numerous : 

1. It gives free seope to the roots of vegeta- 
bles, and they become more fibrous in a loose 
than in hard soil, by which the mouths or pores 
become more numerous, and such food as is in the 
suil has a better chance of being sought after and 
taken up by them. 

2. It admits the atmospheric air to the spon- 
gioles of the roots—without which no plant can 
make a healthy growth. 

3. It inereases the capillary attraction or 
spongelike property of soils, by which their hu- 
midity is rendered more uniform ; and in a hot 
seasun it increases the deposit of dew, and admits 
‘it to the roots. 

4. It increases the temperature of the soil in 


the spring, by admitting the warm air and tepid | 


rain. 

5. It increases the supply of organic food. The 
atmosphere contains carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
nitric acid—all most powerful fertilizers and sol- 
vents. A loose soil attracts and condenses them. 
Rain and dew, also contain them. And when 
these fertilizing gases are carried into the soil by 
rain water, they are absorbed and retained by the 

\suil, for the use of plants. On the other hand, if 
the svil is hard, the water runs off the surface, 
and instead of leaving these gases in the scil, 

‘carries off some of the best portions of the soil 

'with it. Thus what might be a benefit becomes 

(an injury. 

6. By means of pulverization, a portion of the 

‘atmospheric air is buried in the soil, and it is 

|supposed that ammonia and nitric acid are formed 


|by natural decomposition of this air and the | 
moisture of the soil—heat also being evolved by 


| the changes. 
7. Pulverization of the surface of soils serve 


‘to retain the moisture in the subsoil, and to pre- , 


vent it from being — by heat from a 
| warmer, as well as from radiating its heat toa 
‘colder atmosphere than itself. These effects are 


‘produced by the porosity of the pulverized stra- 


‘tum, which acts as a mulch, especially on heavy 
soils. 
8. Pulverization, also as the combined effects 


\decomposition of the organic matter; and thus 
prepares the inert matter of the soil for assimila- 


AJ 


|tion by the plants.— Genesee Farmer. 





French Gardening. ~ 


A Paris correspondent of the Gardener's Month- 
\ly, after mentioning the defects of French garden- 
‘ing, writes :—** It is fair now to mention some of 
the good points. First, the care which charac- 
'terizes even the humblest garden. Self-esteem 
‘and the true love of the beautiful are evidently 
‘elements of the soul of its French owner. Next 
| we notice the variety of flowers, shrubs and trees, 
‘and their massing. As an instance, it is common 
to find in our gardens groups of your own native 
Rhododendron maximum, from six to two hun- 
‘dred in a group. Where do you find your own 
‘shrub, than which nothing is more splendid, in 
\that proportion in your own gardens? Perhaps 
/not a 
You cultivate verbenas on a large scale ; so do 
'we in France. You cultivate, though, such a 
\worthless flower as petunias almost as much. 
| May I be forgiven the sin of calling it worthless. 
To my eye it looks weedy, has no shading in its 
‘color, no luring perfume, nothing at all to re- 
‘commend it. Why not cultivate, above all other 
things, the rose—the acknowledged Queen of 
|Flowers—with the same passion as the French ? 
‘Item the holyhock, of picturesque stature, state- 
ily, and of immense varieties. Item the paonies 
‘and their hundred varieties,—a tribe of flowers 
|which seem not to be known with you, and still 
'a flower which has the kindness to light up your 
| garden before the roses, fuchsias, &c. have come 
jinto bloom. Why, friend Meehan, this ignorance 
jor neglect of the pxonia? Another flower the 
| French cultivate with fondness is the daisy and 
|the pansy. In these and in the massing of showy 
| flowers in single, double and triple belts of vari- 
/ous hues, the force of our garden manifests itself. 
| ** Your readers may | out about the expense 
‘of such gardening. So I will wind up with say- 
|ing that carpets are considered luxuries, here very 
\rarely indulged in; you consider them and their 
/unnatural flowersa necessity. Again, Americans 
\consider flower-gardening, in the French sense of 
|the word, a luxury, very rarely indulging in it; 
| whilst here it is a necessity.” 








Gooseberry Jam. 


Stalk and crop as many as you require of ripe, 
red, rougn gooseberries ; put them into the pre- 
serving pan, and as they warm, stir and bruise 
them to bring out the juice. Let them boil for 
ten minutes, then add sugar in the proportion of 
three-quarters of a pound to every pound of fruit, 
and place it on the fire again ; let it boil slowly, 
and continue boiling, for two hours longer, stir- 
ring it all the time to prevent its burning. When 
it thickens and is jelly-like on a plate when cold, 
it is done enough. Put it into pots, and allow 
it to remain a da before it is covered. 








‘of several of the preceding causes, accelerates the | 


undred of them in famous ‘ Central Park !’ | 


All the vessels, casks, &c. should be perfectly 
sweet, and the whole operation should be done 
with an eye to cleanliness. In such event, every 
drop of brandy or other spirituous liquors added 
will detract from the flavor of the wine, and will 
not in the least degree increase its keeping quali- 
ties. Currant wine made in this way will keep for 
an age, unless it is—drank.— Germantown Tel. 


Why Coffee Beaten in a Mortar is Bet- 
ter than Coffee Ground in a Mill. 


It is not generally known that coffee which has 
been beaten, is better than that which has been 
ground. Such, however is the fact; and in his 
brief article on the subject, Savarin gives what 
he considers the reasons for the difference. As 
he remarks, a mere decoction of green coffee is a 

jmost insipid drink, but carbonization developes 
the aroma, and an oil, which is the peculiarity 
of the coffee we drink. He agrees with other 
writers, that the Turks excel in this. They em- 
ploy no mills, but beat the berry with wooden 
vestles in mortars. When long used, these — 
vecome — and bring great prices. He de- 
termined by actual experiment which of the two 
methods was the best. He burned carefully a 
pound of good Mocha, and separated it into two 
equal portions. The one was passed through the 
mill—the other beaten after the Turkish fashion 
ina mortar. He made coffee of each. Takin 
equal weights of each, and pouring on an equa 
weight of boiling water, he treated them precise- 
ly alike. He tasted the coffee himself, and caused 
| other competent judges to do so. The unani- 
mous opinion was, that coffee beaten in a mortar 
was far better than that ground ina mill. And 
after mentioning that any may repeat the experi- 
ment, he tells a strange anecdote of the influence 
of one or the other kind of manipulation, viz. : 
‘‘Monsieur,’’ said Napoleon, one day, to Laplace, 
‘show comes it that a glass of water into which 
I put a lump of loaf sugar tastes more pleasantly 
than if I had put in the same quantity of crush- 
ed sugar.’ ‘*Sir,’’ said the philosophical Sena- 





tor, ‘‘there are three substances, the constituents | 


of which are identical, sugar, gum and amidon ; 
they differ only in certain coutitiens, the secret 
of which nature has preserved. I think it pos- 
sible that in the effect produced by the pestle, 
some saccharine particles become either gum or 
amidon, and cause the difference.”” This remark 


became public, and Savarin says ulterior observa- | 


tions have confirmed the truth of it.—Boston 
Transcript. 





Facts for Farmers. 


If you invest money in tools, and then leave 
them exposed to the weather, it is the same as 
loaning money to a spendthrift without security, 
a dead loss in both cases. 

If you invest money in books, and never read 
them, it is the same as putting your money into 
a Bank, but never drawing either principal or in- 
terest. 

If you invest money in fine stock, and not feed 
and protect them, and properly care for them, it 
is the same as dressing your wife in silk to do 
| kitchen work. 

If you invest your money in choice fruits, and 
do not guard and give them a chance to grow and 
| prove their value, it is the same as putting a good 
1and into the field with poor tools to work with. 

If you invest your money in a good farm, and 


do not cultivate it well, it is the same as marry- | 


ing a good wife and so abusing and enslaving her 
as to crush her energies and to break her heart. 
| If you invest your money ina fine house and 
do not so cultivate your mind and taste as to 
| adorn it with intelligence and refinement, it is as 
if -_ were to wear broadcloth and a silk hat to 
mill. 

If you invest your money in fine clothes, and 
do not wear them with dignity and ease, it is as 
if a plowman were to sit at a jeweler’s table to 
make and adjust hair-springs. 
| If you invest your money in strong drink, it is 

the same as turning hungry hogs into a growing 
corn field—ruin will follow in both cases. 

If you invest your a | in every new wonder 
that flaming circulars proclaim, it is the same as 
buying tickets at a lottery office, where there are 
ten blanks to one prize. 

If you invest your money in the ‘‘last novel,’’ 
it is the same as employing a tailor’s dandy to 
dig your potatocs.— Valley Farmer. 





Boiling vs. Grinding Indian Corn, Buck- 
| wheat, &c. 


| In reply to an inquiry about grinding Indian 
‘@orn fur cattle feeding, a correspondent of the 
| North British Agriculturist, states that during 
last winter he had used it boiled, after havin 
| been steeped ghee hours, and that he foun 
it answered well, both with hogs and fattening 
‘cattle. In partial confirmation of the advantage 
of boiling some grains, we may state that pecu- 
| liar circumstances have led us to es buck- 
wheat one winter in preference to other grain, 
we adopted boiling as the preferable mode of pre- 
paring it for feeding; and that, judging princi- 
Salty bey the quantity of the milk given by the 
cows, and by the condition maintained by them, 
notwithstanding an unusual flow of milk, we 
| were persuaded that an equal value of no other 
| grain, at average prices, would have been at all 
likely to have yielded an equally profitable result. 
| —Country Gentleman. 
| 
| 
} 





Profit of Sheep Farming. 
| 8 correspondent of the Columbus Field Notes, 
| who keeps an account with his sheep, says, ‘the 
‘increase of my flock and the wool makes a profit 
of about three hundred dollars a year, from one 
hundred and twelve acres of land, and about 
twenty acres of that in woods, besides keeping 
enough other stock for my own use. I consider 
sheep the most profitable stock that I can raise ; 
they give sure and quick returns.”’ 


But after we have made all — 
deductions for absence of older persons enrolled 
as gcholars in the districts, but who may be re- 
garded as honorably discharged in view of various 
necessities, there still remains a very large num- 
her of younger pupils who should be in daily and 
punctual attendance at their several quarters. 

Of this number there are two classes deserving 
especial notice. The first are those who are de- 
tained at home by their parents to assist them in 
various departments of labor. This case has its 
difficulties. On the one hand, the parent has the 
\legal control of his child, and may use the labor 
\of the child in aid of his maintenance, to such an 
jextent as necessity may require. On the other 
hand, the parent has no right to deprive his chil- 
ldren of the means of knowledge provided for 
them at the public expense. If the family is 
oor and much of the children’s labor is absolute- 
IY necessary for their own support, we find in 
this fact a partial excuse for their detention at 
home. But if parents keep their children at 
home merely io add a few more dollars in the sea- 
son, to a hard-fisted, parsimonious competency, 
they should receive the frowning disapproval of 
all right-minded men. To take from a child his 
lawful inheritance of intelligence and culture, 
merely that a man may add land to land, or doi- 
lar to dollar, is a wronging of the child in that 
which is greatest. No parent who has a parent's 
heart will be guilty of a neglect so sordid and un- 
worthy. 

The other class consists of those who are them- 
selves indifferent to the privileges of the school, 
and baflle when they can the efforts of parents 
and teachers to secure their regular attendance. 
They are the deserters from the ranks. They 
rod the guards and escape from school control ; 
they make feigned excuses for absence, and run 
the risk of discovery and punishment, rather than 
suffer the restraint and discipline of camp life. 
Many of these young soldiers go so far, even, as 
to claim the sovereign right to leave their post at 
pleasure ; to sceede at will, from the government 
which they find in exercise over them. Are they 
not, to be sure, a part of that great family of per- 
sons “born free and equal,’’ and rightfully inde- 
pendent of all coercion? They enjoy the pro- 
tection of family and State ; they eat the bread 
provided for them, and use the privileges of soci- 
ety, home and school, when they will, with the 
right to withdraw when they please. If parents, 
teachers, or school officers attempt to draw back 
the truants—to coerce the seceders, or punish 
'them for their misdemeanors, they assert their 
lright to be Jet alone, with all the coolness of a 
‘southern traitor. And the worst feature of the 
‘whole is, that the claim is too often practically 
| conceded. ae 
| The existence of this feeling in so large a por- 
‘tion of our Young America should not be passed 
lover without serious thought. And_correspond- 
ling to it is the loose ont unconsidered notion 
| whieh parents and others have allowed themselves 
‘to indulge, that restraint, coercion, or punish- 
‘ment is not quite the thing for the intelligent and 
enlightened children of the presentday. It might 
do for the old times of darkness, when the world 
acknowledged the divine right of kings, but not 
for these days of popular rights and democratic 
rule! 

One of my highest expectations in the grand 
issue and result of our present national struggle 
is, that a better notion of government in State, 
family, and school is to replace the loose ideas 
lately so prevalent. While we have been reced- 
ing from the old doctrine that kings rule by di- 
vine right and therefure tyranny is to be endured, 
we have gone far toward the opposite extreme,— 
the human right to disobey all law in family or 
State. This error, I trust, is to be corrected, and 
the necessity of lawful and reasonable control 
more thoroughly established, as one of the grand 
essentials to our highest eon! and truest pro- 
gress. When this is done, we shall find the pupils 
in our schools much more punctual in their at- 
tendance and more willingly subject to ail right- 
| ful authority. 
| The evils of non-attendance and irregularity at 
school are so apparent as hardly to need illustra- 
‘tion. In every other place of business, in a fac- 
tory, a workshop, or even on a farm, the opera- 
\tions of the establishment would become sadly 
|disarranged by such interruptions. In a military 
‘organization no such irregularity is for a moment 
tolerated. Discipline would be wholly lost, and 
| perfection of drill entirely unattainable. Instead 
lof a well-trained company of soldiers, the whole 
would be reduced to a body of mere ‘‘awkward 
| 























squads,”’ without the ibility of perfection in 
‘drill or discipline. Can it be less important, for 
ithe sake of their comrades as well as their own, 
that every officer, corporal, and private, in our 
grand army of knowldge, should be punctually at 
his post when duty calls? ; 

The means of correcting this evil cannot be dis- 
cussed within the limits of a single letter. Let 
me only ask, in conclusion, that parents, teachers 
and pupils will consider the importance of this 
matter, as fundamental to the highest success of 
our school system. ‘To train a boy properly, the 
teacher — eae as 

ery ree pectiu ours, 
biiadi Botan P. Weston. 
Gorham, July 25, 1861. 





Moss on Roofs. 

There is one thing, says the American Agricul- 
turist, that nearly all people know if they would 
only attend to it; that is, to sprinkle slaked lime 
on the roofs of their buildings, in rainy days. 
Put it on considerably thick, 80 as to make the 
roof look white, and you will never be troubled 
with moss, and if the shingles are covered ever 80 
thick with moss ; by putting the lime on twice, 
it will take all the moss off, and leave the roof 
white and clcan, and will look almost as well as 
if it had been painted. It ought to done once a 
year, and, in my opinion, the shingies will last 
almost twice as long as they will tolet the roof all 
grow over to moss. I tried it on the back side of 
my house, ten years ago, when the shingle were 
ail covered with moss, and they appeared to be 
nearly rotten. I gave the roof a heavy coating 
of lime, and have followed it every year since 
then, and the roof is better now than it was then: 
and, to all appearance, if I follow my hand, it 
will last ten or fifteen years longer. The shin- 
cles have been on the roof thirty years. There 
is no more risk about sparks catching on the roof 
than on a newly shingled roof. Those that do 
not bave lime near by, can use good strong wood 
ashes, and these will answer @ very good purpose 
to the same end. 
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